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THE TYRANNY OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

BT AUSTIN CORBIST. 



In ant discussion of the relations between employers and 
employed, it is a mistake to assume that the former are always 
wealthy capitalists. There can be little doubt that in the vast 
majority of cases employers are not men of great wealth, or even 
of independent means in many cases, whether considered in re- 
spect of the aggregate of capital engaged in productive industry 
or in respect of the number of the employers as a class. While 
the capital employed by them, great or small, is an important 
element, their individuality, or, rather, their personal domina- 
tion and control of their affairs, is the prime factor in the success 
or failure of their business. In other words, their labor is more 
important than their capital in the production of successful re- 
sults. So it is in cases of corporate enterprises; these are owned 
in a majority of cases by aggregations of holders of comparatively 
small amounts of capital, who, by putting their savings together, 
and through the employment of competent managers, are able to 
conduct aotive business of great magnitude, more or less profit- 
able, according to circumstances, and employing vast numbers of 
workmen, skilled and unskilled. Hence the wage question is one 
in which capital, as such, is only remotely concerned. It is pri- 
marily and essentially a question between the employers and the 
employed. 

Until within more recent years the employer was not denied 
the right to engage for his service those whose skill, energy, and 
character commended them as the best for his own interest to 
employ, at such wages, for such work, and such hours of work as 
should be mutually agreed upon; and the workman was not 
denied the right to seek and obtain the work and wages to which 
his skill in his craft and his individual industry and energy en- 
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titled him. The employer was not denied the right to dismiss 
an inefficient worker, or any workman when his services were no 
longer required or desired, except, of course, in cases where 
specific time-contracts entitled the workman to his wages when, 
without fault on his part, the work for which he was engaged 
was not furnished. On the other hand, there never has been a. 
time — and it is fair to assume there never will be — when employ- 
ers, and public sentiment as well, have not fully conceded to the 
worker the right to better his condition by leaving his employer's 
service and obtaining more congenial or suitable employment 
elsewhere, at his pleasure. The worker in this country at least, 
under the law, happily, is not a slave ; he owes no permanent ser- 
vice to anybody; he is a free man, as he ought to be, and nothing 
save his own environments, for which no employer can be justly 
held responsible, can compel his service at any time or place or to 
any man or set of men. This unbounded liberty of choice of em- 
ployment and of employers, always left open to the workingman, 
has been, I might almost say, at the foundation of the progress of 
this nation. It is true that for generations, in some foreign 
countries, the tyranny of trades-unions has dominated the lives 
of a majority of the working people, and only those have been 
able to escape from it whose indomitable energy, skill, and per- 
severance have carried them up out of the ranks. 

With other good, bad, and indifferent importations of foreign 
products, we have found ourselves, within recent years, to have 
acquired a body of professional labor agitators, which has been 
largely reenforced by lazy imitators of domestic growth. These, 
both foreign and domestic, find it much more congenial to their 
idle habits and tastes to assume the role of grand knights, grand 
masters, and walking delegates, with salaries attache: 1 w J ex- 
penses paid, than to earn an honest living by earnest wo^, as the 
genuine workman gladly does. The unagitated workman does 
not pay dues ; hence the necessity for agitation, as a means of 
producing the fund j'or the payment of these salaries and 
expenses. Like other phenomenal social and political move- 
ments which have had their birth, growth, and decline, this labor 
agitation assumed the methods of leagues and societies, with 
forms and ceremonies, oaths and penalties, mysteries and fearful 
punishments, and, withal, parades and paraphernalia generally. 
These, and all the like, would be harmless, and are, until they 
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come within the legitimate domain of the laws of meum and 
tuum, upon which our government rests. In lieu of the indi- 
vidual liberty of all workmen which had prevailed in their rela- 
tions toward their employment, their families, and the state, a 
new formula was invented and enforced by these self-constituted 
authorities. Employees then at work were compelled to abandon 
their duties unless and until the requirements of the league or 
order were complied with. These demands included rates of 
wages fixed by the order ; hours of labor also arbitrarily fixed ; 
the confinement of help employed to members of the order ; an 
arbitrary uniform scale of wages for all employees engaged in 
certain forms of work, applicable to all alike, with a limit 
placed upon the number of young men who should be permitted 
to learn the trade or craft. These, with an infinite variety of 
minor regulations, were intended to leave the employer entirely 
dependent upon the dictation of the managing body of the 
league or society which his workmen had been induced to join. 

It is obvious to all business men, and doubtless also to the 
majority of intelligent workingmen, that the continuance of this 
sort of domination of the industries of the country would soon 
lead to the destruction of the business of all employers and of 
adequate wages to employees. No one objects to the formation of 
societies amongst workingmen to promote a better understanding 
of their craft, the cultivation of better acquaintance with each 
other and their families, or for the discussion of wages, the pros- 
pect of wages, or any other question they feel interested in for 
themselves or the country in which they live. Business men 
organize associations for such purposes, and are continually 
widening their own spheres of observation and usefulness by such 
conferences ; and in the domain of the mechanical arts there are 
constantly forming new societies for comparison of views and ex- 
periences and the promulgation of knowledge concerning the 
matters of which they know. But these, and such as these, are 
not dominated by unprincipled demagogues, whose sole purpose 
is to live by the labor of others ; they are unselfish bodies of men 
who are only too glad to let their light shine, and to teach the 
new generation what they have learned from their philosophy 
and experience. 

The workingmen of this country, whether belonging to trades 
and occupations reached by the professional labor agitator or not, 
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are amongst the best citizens of the nation. They have no other de- 
sire than to deal justly in all their relations, whether as employ- 
ers or employed. They are industrious, intelligent, quick to 
learn all that is to be learned, and soon become expert in the 
business they undertake ; they are of good habits, and are, 
beyond question, as a rule, amiable and willing ; they furnish 
the bone and sinew of the Republic, and, through themselves and 
their children, form the anchor of our hope for the future. 
There is no country on earth where so many men starting out in 
life without a dollar, and with nothing to rely upon but their 
native industry and good sense, have forged ahead to front places, 
and where the like possibilities are open to all. Multitudes of 
our most prominent and wealthy people have come from the 
ranks ; all the learned professions and the highest grades of sci- 
entific attainment are full of illustrations of the rule. Most of 
those who have made the greatest impression upon their genera- 
tion, in their young days wrought with their hands for small pay, 
and none of them are ashamed of it. It is their just pride that 
their own industry and energy, and their thorough loyalty to the 
interests of those who trusted and employed them, have been the 
foundation upon which their prosperity was built. Not a single 
one of them all owes his prominence and success to the " labor 
unions." On the contrary, at least ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of them, to put it safely, would have failed to reach the 
positions they occupy, if their young energies had been throttled 
by the dictation of labor unions, or controlled under the espi- 
onage of a " walking delegate." 

The recent development in this country of the destructive 
forms of trades-unionism, which sought practically the subjuga- 
tion and mastery of all our workingmen and their subjection to 
the domination of an irresponsible central power, having a staff 
of paid functionaries under their control, was undoubtedly a 
serious menace to the peace and comfort of our honest wage-earn- 
ing people, as well as to the industries of the country. Thousands 
upon thousands of respectable, honest, sober, and thoroughly com- 
petent non-union men were shut out of their legitimate employment 
by the whim of an idle and vicious class of men, who did not have 
the courage openly to become criminals, and outrage and defy 
society, but who chose to employ the machinery of these societies 
and the less intelligent classes of laboring men (aided not unfre- 
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quently by accessions from the turbulent criminal class who are 
ever ready to join in every open outbreak against the public peace) 
to bring all workers within their influence and under their con- 
trol. Men who preferred to preserve their personal independence 
were hooted through the streets of what are termed law-governed 
and law-abiding communities ; denounced as " scabs," pelted with 
stones, beaten, stamped upon, and sometimes murdered, even in 
the very portals of justice. Instances have not been rare where 
the civil authorities were so craven as to desert the hapless inde- 
pendent workingman in the hour of his sorest need ; and all this 
at the behest of Knights (save the mark) of Labor ! It has been 
seen that in this, a country dedicated to personal freedom and 
independence with the best blood of hundreds of thousands of its 
citizens, such outrages may be committed in every village ; that 
accounts of them may be openly recorded in multitudes of pages 
of the daily prints ; and yet that the criminal records do not show 
a single case of adequate punishment. That such outrages have 
been repeatedly committed, and that the perpetrators, as well as 
the cowardly instigators, are left unpunished, is a disgrace to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. 

When it is known— as the writer of this article knows — that 
a large majority of the membership of these unions is composed 
of men who are there, not because they want to be, but solely 
because of their fear of peril to their employment or of suffering 
personal violence at the instigation of these professional agitators, 
it would seem to be the duty of employers and of law makers 
alike to devise some means whereby those workmen who desire to 
own their own time, and to be masters of themselves, may be 
adequately protected in their right to be free from dictation and 
interference. Some employers have endeavored to accomplish 
this. They employ no new men who are members of any of the 
labor unions; applicants are required to promise not to join any 
while retaining their employment; those who prefer the unions 
are required to quit the service, and promotions are entirely con- 
fined to those of undoubted loyalty to their employer and his 
policy. The day of terrorism from the unions and their salaried 
and' titled leaders is over in cases where this policy has been 
rigorously pursued. The walking delegate is not now doing much 
walking in the neighborhood of works of this class — at least not 
at the expense of the workmen. 

vol. cxlix. — no. 395. 27 
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The writer has in mind cases where many thousands of men 
are employed under such circumstances; and he believes that there 
do not live an equal number of more honest, manly, industrious, 
loyal, and capable employees anywhere in any country. But each 
is, nevertheless, what the labor agitators and their deluded followers 
call a "scab" — i. e., an independent, manly man, who seeks con- 
genial employment at satisfactory wages, who attends to his work 
diligently, maintains himself and his family respectably, and is 
in all things a good, order-loving, and peaceable citizen. It is a 
title of nobility, indicative of traits of character which they can 
all afford to live and die by, and to hand down to their children. 
It is a great satisfaction to know, as the writer does, that the 
industrious, independent, and law-abiding element among the 
workingmen is growing fast in this country; and, if the employ- 
ers of labor will show a tenth part of the independence and 
willingness to suffer temporary ills that their non-union employees 
do, there will soon be an end of the matter, and these indolent 
agitators, who figure only in conventions and newspapers as the 
friends of the workingman, with salaries attached and expenses 
paid, will fade out of sight and mind. Any case of real oppression 
of laboring men by cruel or selfish employers will speedily be 
detected and remedied by a just public sentiment, without vio- 
lence to individual liberty or breaches of the public peace. 

The natural tendency of these organizations of the destructive 
class is to keep apart the employer and his employee ; whereas 
their proper relation, growing out of their mutual interests, is 
one of cordial friendship and respect. Each of them should take 
an interest in the welfare of the other; and this condition does 
prevail as a rule where they are both left free from the interfer- 
ence of outside meddlers. But the domination of the agitator 
could not possibly be maintained without the overthrow and 
destruction of this sense of mutuality. Therefore, under the 
teachings of the labor unions, their more ignorant followers are 
made to believe that their employers are tyrants ready at all times 
to take every mean advantage of them, and are utterly without 
sympathy for them or their families. On the other hand, the 
employer well knows that the union is a constant menace to his 
business; that his men are unable to consider with him any ques- 
tion of work or wages with any degree of independence, and that 
the fairest arrangement is liable to be set aside and his business 
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destroyed at any moment by the arbitrary dictation of some 
" walking delegate" or " labor chief," acting under the order of 
some mysterious conclave, holding secret councils over the rela- 
tions of the employer and his men. No matter how cordial and 
kindly may be the relations between the men and their employer, 
or how distasteful and repugnant to the men it may be to leave a 
service of which they have nothing to complain, suddenly comes 
an order from some leader whom nobody knows, but whose salary 
still goes on no matter how long the men remain idle, and in 
obedience to this mysterious mandate the men are compelled to 
quit work. Then comes the long, disheartening period of idle- 
ness. Those who have been thrifty, and laid aside a little store 
for a rainy day, see it gradually shrink away in supplying the 
necessaries of life for the family ; others, who have not been so 
provident, dependent upon the charity of neighbors as poor, per- 
haps, as themselves, have seen the anxious faces of their wives 
grow paler daily, the wan cheeks of their children pinched for 
want of food, and yet, with an abundance of work offering at 
their doors, they are not permitted to win the bread for which 
there is such sore need at home. Such scenes have followed and 
always will follow in the path of the professional labor agitator. 

Another tendency of these and similar unions is to dwarf the 
better classes of workingmen — those who possess skill, enterprise, 
and the ambition to advance themselves — and to reduce all 
classes, not merely to the level of the average, but to that of the 
lower grades, of the indolent and unskilled. No one is permitted 
to rise on his individual merits ; as a consequence, the young 
workman, full of vigor and hope at first, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to attain the rewards which he feels he might reach, soon 
sinks, a dispirited and broken man, to the lower level of the com- 
panionship forced upon him by his order. 

I do not believe that the time will ever come when labor- 
unionism will permanently control the great body of American 
workmen. If it does, it will produce a state of society wherein 
the workman will have neither the ambition nor the opportunity to 
improve his condition or ever to become himself an employer, and 
where the great mass of bread-winners will be reduced to a state 
of slavery infinitely worse, in every respect, than that in which 
the colored race were formerly held in the Southern States. 
White men, at least revolt at the idea. They will not submit to 
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such conditions. Surely there can be no form of slavery more 
abhorrent to our American people than that in which the head 
of some labor union is enabled to dictate when a man may, or 
must not, work for his daily bread ; unless it be that more 
shameful and cowardly slavery of the employer of labor, who, in 
fear that he may lose something of what he has gained, or that 
he may fail to add to his gains, will permit a walking delegate, 
generally an utter stranger to himself and his business, to swagger 
about his premises and dictate the terms upon which he may be 
permitted to continue his business. The workingmen of this 
country should never lose sight of the fact that every labor agita- 
tion, even if only spasmodic and temporary, tends to destroy the 
smaller industries of the country which are scattered all over the 
land, whereby employment for all kinds of workers, skilled and 
unskilled, is found throughout nearly the whole of our diversified 
territory, and to concentrate all productive industries in the 
larger centres of population, where labor is abundant and cheap, 
where rents and the means of subsistence are comparatively dear, 
where squalor and wretchedness prevail, and where filth and dis- 
ease most abound. 

These views are especially commended to the attention of such 
of our legislators as have been inclined to yield to the spirit of 
trades-unionism and to limit the operation of the wise laws which 
were devised by our fathers for the protection of the individual 
liberty of the humblest workman. Freedom from dictation is the 
birthright of every citizen. The politician who seeks to take 
away its safeguards should be reminded that the people have long 
memories, and that sooner or later their just judgment will be 
visited upon the unfaithful public servant who, for personal 
political reasons, by unwise legislation strikes at the independence 
of the individual wage-worker and at his right as a free man 
to work at such trades, for such wages, and for such persons as 
he pleases, without dictation from any quarter. 

Austin Corbin. 



